
In the first Upstairs Club Bulletin pub¬ 
lished (March 2, 1958), Bentley Stone wrote 
the following introductory article. Many of 
the thoughts expressed in it are still rele¬ 
vant today. 

"The Upstairs Club is reached only by a 
hard climb of forty-eight steps. It is hoped, 
mentally, emotionally, and morally, the climb 
will be more severe than forty-eight stairs 
to reach the prospective of the club. The 
purpose of,the Upstairs is to develop an in¬ 
quisitive spirit and a creative intellect in 
the dance and relative arts. The older gen¬ 
eration, forming this club, had to fight and 
dig for their knowledge of dance, and by ex¬ 
perience, embracing and rejecting ideas, 
arrived at a credo of taste with an individ¬ 
ual judgment of their art. It is felt, the 
young dancer of today, as well as the young 
in every field, accept too many platitudes 
on faith, in the name of security or group 
tolerance, or some such rot. The idea of 
individuality has been on the wane, just as 
the interest in ideas for pure intellectual 
stimulus has diminished. Yet it is always 
the individual in all fields, who opens the 
door. The child is full of wonder, which 
the artist must keep with a child’s spirit 
of inquisitiveness." —and the article ended 
with — "This is written by one who would 
like others to see the forest, not just the 
trees, and who for years saw only the leaf." 

- Bentley Stone, 
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It is now nineteen years later. The Bul¬ 
letin has continued where the Club only 
existed a few years. Mr. Stone’s well thought 
words are still pregnant and bare repeating. 

An effort has been made to carry on these 
ideals within the 135,000 words, or more that 
have made up the 16 volumes. 


The 48 steps are still being trod and have 
been retread several times - and hundreds of 
students - now scattered all over the world - 
have been up and down them. Mr. Stone and 
myself more than most. These students, many 
of them have made the School proud and have 
danced in many of the major dance companies 
of the world. Every five years there is a 
turnover and at this point we have an espe¬ 
cially talented group coming up. But where 
too? Ballet Theatre is no longer a place for 
growth of the young dancer who wishes to go 
beyond the corp. Over the years the school 
has had twelve pupils who have worked into 
Star positions and principle dancers in that 
company. Now it is probably best to start in 
a young company that has a chance of growing 
- or at least hit for Europe and the big 
world. Chicago is not it -either. 

****** 


THE MOMENTARY ART 

"At the still point of the turning world - 
neither flesh nor fleshless; neither from nor 
towards; at the still point, there the dance 
is. Where the past and the future are gathered, 
neither movement from nor towards - neither 
ascent nor decline, except for the point THE 
STILL POINT. There would be no dance - and 
there is only the dance." 

- T. S. Eliot, 

The dance is purely a momentary art - last¬ 
ing for only the moment it passes before your 
eyes. Before this moment - all the thought, 
creation, and preparation by choreographer 
and performer - than that moment - THE STILL 
■POINT - that flashes before the viewer’s eyes 
and is photographed in the mind of the spec¬ 
tator - at the very next instant it has past, 
never to be seen exactly the same again unless 

































filmed by a motion picture camera -- and 
then it is without life. Most of the great 
moments in dance history are preserved only 
by romancing, memory and the written word. 
Photographs, art work and engravings give 
us an idea of the appearance of the dancers 
of the past - some vague idea of their 
style “ their costumes and character - but 
the really important thing in dance is the 
live movement itself. Just as the sound of 
music appeals to the ear - in the same way 
movement appeals to the eye of the specta¬ 
tor. 

Knowing this transient nature of dance^ 
it is important that one sees what one 
wishes to see - when it is there to be seen. 
It is highly likely that you may be seeing - 
or hearing this artist for the very last 
time. While enjoying a great performance 
photograph it in your mind's eye - record 
the sounds in your memory and absorb the 
artists^great gift deep into your being. 
Storing these memories, sound and artistry 
adds to your lustre and worth as a human 
being - enriching your life. 

Recently one of the truly great male 
dancers died and was dismissed in a local 
newspaper with a one-line obituary. The 
fortunate ones who saw Yuri Soloviev dance 
with Leningrad Kirov Ballet when they were 
here in 1961 and 1964 have beautiful mem¬ 
ories of his person and clean strong tech¬ 
nique. It is a shame how few people saw 
those Kirov seasons with its great roster 
of artists, which included Kolpakova, 
Semenov, Makrova, Soloviev, Sizova and 
Fedicheva. Because this company has suff¬ 
ered the most from defection we are not 
likely to have this company in America 
again. 

So often, one hears it said - "I'll 
see them the next time they are around". 

And the next time never comes around be¬ 
cause of some strange twist of fate in a 
performer's artistic life. Had I been of 
this mind I should have missed Anna Pav- 
lowa, Mordkin, Novikoff, Volinine,Nemch- 
inova and others of that fantastic gen¬ 
eration of dancers. Always an enthusiast 
for the more expressive artists in dance, 

I am so very grateful for having seen the 
following - rarified artists of dance who 
have given me some of my happiest moments 
of dance viewing. 


MARIO .the great Balinese teacher * 

and his group of lovely young children 
(at 16 they are already too old). In his 
old age he still moved like a startled 
bird and in his famous dance "The Bumble 
Bee sips honey", he made one wonder - the 
adoration of youth. 

I RMA DUNCAN .Born in Hamburg, Germany 

and a pupil of Isadora Duncan she helped 
found their school in Moscow and after Isa¬ 
dora's death headed the school. She later 
toured America with a group of young chil¬ 
dren to the delight of American audiences. 

Her own great dance - "Hunger" was a mira¬ 
cle for expressive movement. The joy and 
beauty she brought out of the children was 
that exquisite epitome of what childhood 
should be. 

LUIS LUSILLQ .a Mexican Dancer pupil 

of Carmen Amaya toured the United States 
in 1955 tand ended a brilliant tour in trou¬ 
ble with the IRA and will never be back. 

But we did have one marvelous week of him 
and his cpmpany here in Chicago which left 
much to remember. Since that time he has 
toured all over the world, A London critic 
said - "How his slight frame can generate 
such energy is one of the miracles of dance." 

TRUDY SCHOOP .Swiss dancer, come¬ 

dienne and teacher who toured America in the 
30's. Known as the female Charlie Chaplin 
she had the talent to make one weep one 
moment and be hysterical with laughter the 
next. Her company was the only dance com¬ 
pany that I truly wished to be a member of. 
"Frldolin on the Road" and "The Blonde Marie" 
were two of her full evening ballets that 
ran the gamut of the human emotions. 

PATRICIA B0\^AN .a pupil of Mordkin- 

Fokine and Egorova was America's greatest 
unsung Ballerina. To have seen her only 
once in Mordkin's charming ballet "Voices 
of Spring" was to have experienced true 
joy in dance once and for all. 

BALASARASVATI .one of the great Hindu 

dancers danced here just once in 1965. Her 
unbelievable versatility in hand positions 
and movements coupled with a beautiful face 
that shot-out expressive ideas that left no 
need for language. 
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cSHANTA RAO .another of India's fore- 

most exponents of Mohini Attam (Dance of 
the Enchantress). This was a solo dance 1 
which lasted up to 45 minutes long...and it 
was a truly remarkable exhibition of sus¬ 
pense - mounting and mounting as it went on. 
The Saturday Review said - "Her visit to 
the West is a major event in the History of 
the Dance". In 1957 she performed this re¬ 
markable dance at the Old Eighth Street 
Theatre to an enthralled audience. 

ANGNA ENTERS .Dancer - mime - choreo¬ 

grapher - painter and writer, had created 
nearly 300 characters performing in the US 
and all over the world. She went much fur¬ 
ther into the development of pantomine than 
does the present day Marcel Marceau. Chi¬ 
cago had the privilege of seeing her for a 
full weeks run at the old Studio Theatre - 
then on Van Buren Street. 1 was one of her 
many nightly fans and a great number of 
those 300 characters are still friends of 
mine. Oh, yes there were many rather vio¬ 
lent arguments as to whether or not she WAS 
or WAS NOT a dancer - she was SO MUCH MORE. 

FOO HSING T HEATRE .of Formosa played 

here in 1962 for a single performance. The 
oldest member of the cast was 16 years of 
age and they were superb in every art of 
the theatre. Claudia Cassidy wrote the next 
day - "Telling someone about the Foo Hsing 
Theatre performance was like telling a child 
about Christmas when it was all over." Due 
to lack of backing the group was forced to 
disband. 

KIKUNOJO QNAE .was the leading dancer 

the Kabucki Theatre group when they per¬ 
formed in Chicago in 1954. His dance "Mem¬ 
ories" still remains in my mind as one of 
the high-spots of interpretative choreo¬ 
graphy in all that I have seen in over 50 
years. Seated beneath a Willow tree he sat 
weeping for a departed lover who returned to 
him in his dreams - waking and realizing 
that it was only a dream he was heartbroken. 
The dance was of 15 minutes duration and was 
as near perfection as one could imagine - 
and tender beyond words. 

C ARMALITA MARRUCI .now a teacher in 

Los Angeles, but briefly she danced concerts 
only twice here in Chicago and both were in¬ 
credibly interesting programs. Was she 
Balletic, Modern or Spanish? Hard to say, 
but she was a rare blend of each and with a 
personality like a thunder bolt. She is 
known to be a very gifted teacher and 1 


thank you, Carmalita. for at least one of 
your dances - "Life for the one Who bore you," 

"Words move - music moves 

Only in time; but that which is only 
living 

Can only die; Words, after speach, reach 

Into the silence. Only by the form, 
the pattern, 

Can words or music reach 

The Stillness, as a Chinese jar still 

Moves perpetually in its stillness." 

- T.S. Eliot 

LIKE A WEEPING WILLOW 

During the mid 40*s the American Theatre 
Guild announced a writing contest for a 
ballet that could be done by actors who 
could dance, or dancers who could act and 
it should have a dialogue. Shortly before 
the winner was to be announced they can¬ 
celled the contest without explanation. 

I became quite enthused and worked on my 
libretto nightly after the long days of 
teaching. Writing words that speak well is 
not the easiest kind of writing, so as I 
wrote, 1 would speak them over and over 
until I was satisfied. I had wanted the 
words to have a poetic feeling as well as a 
dramatic impact. 

The cancellation was a blow after about 
4 months work, I did offer the libretto to 
a number of composers who all turned it 
down as not their kind of material. Then 
along came Norman Curtis a pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz who became interested in it. 1 laid out 

a plan with the approximate length of each 
dance, time signatures and moods desired for 
each scene. So we began to work it out num¬ 
ber by number until it was ready for a per¬ 
formance in the spring of 1959. 

In the spring of that year at St Alphonsus 
it was realized with Patrick and Juanita Heim 
as the leads and Darrell Notara as Reverend 
Tuck. It was an instant audience success. 
Martha Wollett, an artist friend wrote - 
"Weeping Willow" is truly great. This is not 
an "afternoon" performance - go-back-stage-to- 
meet-the-choreographer" gesture, once in a 
while, not often, when at the ballet, 1 find 
suddenly that I haven't been in my seat for 
quite a spell, I've been in the center of 
what was going on - then 1 know I've seen a 
great performance - that's how it was Friday 
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nite. Oh, may It go on to more and more 
performances, the file on "American Heri" 
tage" is much richer now than before." Three 
days after this showing we had hoped to film 
it but all of the 11 boys were off on other 
engagements. 

Re-producing it has been a problem; 
waiting for the right cast and enough good 
boys. Last season we had hoped to get it on 
and just before rehearsals both Matthew 
Holland and Scott Schlexer flew the nest and 
we were short. This year I decided to re¬ 
work with only 8. The cast will be an 
excellent one with Christopher Adams as 
Ethan and Morag Mac Kenzie as Susan - his 
nemisis. David Adams is the Caller and Hank 
Adams will be Reverend Tuck. The Ballet 
will be given in Rockford, Illinois, April 
3rd at a Regional Festival and there will be 
three performances at St Alphonsus April 
15, 16 and 17. 


CAREER WORDS — ^related to you*. 

CHANCE - "In the fields of observation 
chance favors only the prepared Minds." 

-Louis Pasteur 

"The soothing effect of art is mainly due 
to the fact that a work of art excludes the 
element of chance." 

-Arthur Schnitzler 

OPPORTUNITY - "The greatest achievement 
of the human spirit is to live up to one’s 
opportunities and make the most of one’s 
resources." 

-Vaugenargues 

LUCK - "To a brave man, good and bad 
luck are like his right and left hand. He 
uses both." 

-St. Catherine of Sienna 

CIRCUMSTANCE - "Control circumstances, 
and do not allow them to control you." 

-Thomas A Kempis. 

FORTUNE - "Fortune brings in some boats 
that are not steer’d." 

-Shakespeare. 

HAPPEN - "There is always some accident 
in the best things whether thoughts or im¬ 
pressions or deeds. The memorable thought, 
the happy expression, the admirable deed 
are only partly ours," 

-Thoreau 

FAVOR - "Never let your inferiors do 
you a favor. It will be extremely costly." 

-H.L. Mencken. 






